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In the concluding pages the author discusses the probable social conse- 
quences of the industrial transition. He fully recognizes the difficulty of 
the transition, the suffering that must come, especially in the case of 
unskilled laborers ; but he has confidence that the people will respond 
quickly to their new interests, and will soon learn to adapt themselves to 
their new environment. It is perhaps natural that he should take a 
more hopeful view of the situation than do many foreigners. Some 
Americans long resident in Japan think that the transition to the new 
circumstances will not be readily made, that the changes now encour- 
aged by the government are coming much too rapidly, and that there 
must inevitably be a disastrous reaction. The world will hope that the 
author's optimistic opinions may prove to be well founded. 

One may suggest to the author that few American readers are well 

versed in the geography of Japan. It would have been more convenient 

for some of them, if his map had contained the names of all the chief 

places mentioned in the text. So, too, the American equivalents of 

Japanese money might have been mentioned in a note. It is not yet 

considered a disgrace for even an educated American not to keep these 

facts in mind ; and for such as do not, these helps would have been 

welcome. Still, such trivial faults are worth but a passing note. The 

monograph is one that will be read with interest and profit, and it should 

have a sale outside the usual range of the publications of the Economic 

Association. T ,, r T 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

The Industrial Progress of the Nation: Consumption limited, 
Production unlimited. By Edward Atkinsox, LL.D., Ph.D. New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1890. — 8vo, 395 pp. 

This volume contains Mr. Atkinson's recent contributions to the 
Forum and the Century magazines on economic topics, together with a 
few essays and addresses from other sources. They vary in character 
from the Commencement address at the University of South Carolina 
on the broad and startling economic theory of " Consumption limited, 
Production unlimited " to the description of the " Aladdin Cooker " ; 
and from " Slow-Burning Construction " (how to build cotton-mills) to 
the final essay on "Religion and Life." They are full of statistical 
data and disfigured (as it seems to me) by the numerous diagrams of 
horizontal, heavy, black lines, the constant use of which is one of the 
weaknesses of the amiable author. When a diagram, intended to make 
a comparison graphically vivid, can be understood only by reference to 
the accompanying figures, I submit that its usefulness is not apparent. 
I defy any one, however, to distinguish with the naked eye the difference 
between the lines (on page 105) representing the cost of standard por- 
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tions of clothing in 1870 and in 1880, although the figures show that 
there was an actual fall of nearly twenty per cent. 

It is difficult to formulate an altogether fair and scientific judgment of 
Mr. Atkinson's contribution to economic science. No one can deny that 
his essays display a knowledge of practical affairs, an acuteness and an 
originality that are often immensely suggestive. To answer the attacks 
on the railroads by showing that the cost of moving freight has been 
diminished in twenty years from 3.45 cents to .68 cents per ton mile, 
and that the bread and meat necessary for a year's consumption can 
now be moved a thousand miles for one day's wages of an ordinary 
mechanic, is certainly an effective way of illustrating the benefits of pri- 
vate competition. To show that even in such a city as Boston, where 
land-values are high, a single tax would demand more than the entire 
income from land, is a very practical way of illustrating the exaggera- 
tions of Henry George. So also the inquiry : Why, if co-operation is a 
good thing, don't people co-operate ? — there being no legal hindrance 
to it — and the general demand that social reformers shall present their 
plans in the shape of a legislative bill so that we may judge whether 
they are practical or not, are very pertinent. The " glass of beer a 
day" which communistic division of property might secure for us, and 
the unprotected "hen industry," are familiar to all readers. In short, 
in the isolated essay Mr. Atkinson combines a practical knowledge 
and a power of " putting things " that is deservedly popular and 
should be especially instructive to the professional student and the 
teacher. 

Why, then, is this favorable impression not heightened, but dimin- 
ished by the collection of the essays into a volume? One reason is, 
perhaps, that the author is not self-contained enough ; that the very 
abundance of illustrations and ideas that he throws together wearies 
and confuses the reader. This is inevitable when a large number of 
popular papers are reprinted without excision and pruning. But the 
real reason seems to me to be this : the book leaves the impression that 
Mr. Atkinson is too overwhelmingly optimistic in his view of present 
society to be fully trusted in his generalizations. It may be true that 
the working men and women " are steadily securing to their own use 
and enjoyment an increasing share of an increasing product." It may 
also be true that the millionnaire enjoys but a tithe of the wealth that 
he adds to the community and is thus a cheap man for the community 
to employ. But it is a long step even from these important proposi- 
tions to the unproven assertion that " consumption is limited while pro- 
duction is unlimited," and that " the Lord maketh the selfishness of 
man to work for the material welfare of his kind." In the same way 
the repetition of the favorite couplet, 
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Of what avail the plough and sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail? 

seems to indicate prepossessions that may have controlled the author's 
conclusions and based them on sentiment as well as on economic fact. 
All this does not affect the value of what Mr. Atkinson gives from the 
wealth of his own business knowledge arid experience, or the acute- 
ness of his judgment in regard to various schemes for social reform; 
but it will make us cautious in accepting all his generalizations. It would 
have been better, perhaps, to have frankly labelled the book : Con- 
tributions to the theory that this is the best of all possible worlds — with 
the addition of the Aladdin Cooker. RMS 

L'Impdt. Lecons donnees aux cours publics de la ville de 
Bruxelles. Par H. Denis, Professeur a PUniversit6. Premiere S6rie. 
Bruxelles, Veuve Monnom, 1889. — 8vo, xiii, 309 pp. — [Accom- 
pagn6 d'un] Atlas de Statistique comparee. — Large folio, 25 plates. 

Since the volume of McCulloch, published in 1853, no work has 
appeared in English on the principles of taxation. English and Amer- 
ican readers have been compelled to depend on German and French 
treatises; and, from greater familiarity with the language, more com- 
monly on the latter. But it has been an unfortunate habit of most 
French writers on finance to discuss their topics in happy disregard of 
the newest thought in other countries. It thus happens that even their 
most approved works on taxation give the reader only the French view, 
not the scientific or comparative view. This reproach to French litera- 
ture has now been removed by the admirable work of Professor Denis, 
who is, however, not a Frenchman, but a Belgian. 

Professor Denis made his reputation as an authority on finance nine 
years ago with the valuable report to the city council of Brussels on the 
income tax, afterwards reprinted as a bulky volume. Since that time he 
has been giving courses of lectures on finance, which are now published 
in book form. The present volume gives us the ground covered in 1 886- 
87 ; a succeeding volume will continue the subject so as to cover the 
whole field of taxation. 

The fact that these are simply published lectures contributes greatly 
to the value as well as somewhat to the shortcomings of the book. The 
style is simple and clear, the arrangement is logical and sharply de- 
fined. But on the other hand the lecture form has made it imprac- 
ticable to give authorities for the facts and opinions quoted, other than 
a short bibliography at the close of each chapter. Furthermore, the 
details of the argument have not been pursued with such care as would 
perhaps be demanded in a work constructed on other principles. 



